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ANNOUNCEMENTS 6 

The Kansas High School Activities Association states that the following 
high school debate tournaments are scheduled: Nov. 11-12. Pittsburg Teach- 
ers College and Southwestern College in Winfield; Nov. 18-19, Topeka High, 
Dec. 3, Newton High: Dec. !2, Hutchinson: Jan. 13-14, Emporia High and 
Russell High; Jan. 21, Bucklin High. College debate tournaments in Kansas 
which have come to our attention are the following. Southwestern College 
in Winfield (Junicr and Senior divisions, sepai:ate divisions for women) Nov 
18-19; Kancas State College, Manhattan, ‘begiraing debaters) Nov 19; Bethel 
Coliege, North Newton, ‘Dr. Elwood Murray, Banquet Speaker! Nut. 25-26. 

The Speech Association of America wili hold its. annual convention at 
the Stevens Hotel in Chicago December 28. 29, 30. Tre American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association and the Amermwan Speech and Hearing Associa 
tion will meet in conjunction with S.A.A_ Specia! teatures of the confer- 
mee are as follows: 

Genera! Session ‘AETA! ‘New Trends in Theatre Education,” with 
speakers discussing the Figh Schocl of Pecturming Arts of New York City 
the Artists-in-Resicience Program, the College Touring Company 
Drama 

General Session ‘ASHA) Stuttering 
M.D. Wendeii Johresen, Conrad Wecdverg, Robe 
Riper. 
General Session (‘SAA’) A debate on the high school quest:on for 1949- 
50 by four national authorities om the Eiectora! College proviem 

General Session ‘SAA’. “Philosup sy of Speech in a Democratic Society.” 
Panel Discussion with Dr. Orville Hitcheock of the University of Iowa as 


moderator 


Dance in 


Robert West, Meyer Soiomon, 
t Milisen, and Charles Van 
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The Valoes of 
A REPORrT 
LLOYD HOUSTON 


Editor's Note: Some academicians have questioned the practical value of 
infurmal discussion as a discipiine for high schoo! and college students. Here 
is a report from a layman who has had twenty years of experience in leading 
and directing discussions among college students selected number of these 
informal sessions have been recorded and published, they may be obtained by 
writing to Mr. Houston, Lawrence, Kansas. 


Of never failing interest to laymen and scholar alike is the life of the 

American undergraduate, how he puts in his time and how he prepares hum 
se'{ for his life after he leaves cotlege. Do our colleges justify themselves in 
the quality of tnreir product? Are the students genuinely educated or are the 
four years spent within an instituuien of ‘earning an excuse for good time: 
triving for social prestige, dissipation for a few with a certain amount of 
knowledge through spocan feeding Do our young peoplé face their life werk 
cultured men and women and genuine leaders in the communities to which 
they go after leaving college? Many writers have atteniptea to answer these 
questions, dealing with the curriculum and methods in teaching, the social 
set-up, extracurricular activity, and the habits.and desires of the students. 
A few, however, have presented the undergraduate as aa individual who is 
maturing into manhood, striving tu express himself and to find a reasca 
for existence. 

There is no better way to understand the undergraduate than through the 
“Bull Sessions,” spontaneous discussions which usuaily occur after study 
hours and range from giris and sex to phiiosuphy and how to solve the rid 
dle of the universe. Those taking part settle nothing but learn to express 
themseives and to develop ideas with thoughtful associates. Many graduates 
look back on these impromptu discussions as a powerful influence in the for- 
mation of character. But the weakness of the “bul. session” is its lack of di- 
rection. The talk may wander ali over creation but there is no one to sug- 
gest a subject nor to direct it. 

Some twenty years ago a number of students gathered at my home to 
talk over questions that interested them and since thet time a similar group 
has met every other Sunday evening of the college year The fundamentai 
purpose of these meetings ts to analwze our own opinions, compare therm with 
those of the others, and see if we may not elimuiaate prejudice ana dograti 
views. The effort must be to realize that without xnewledge, without a con- 
ception of how the other man may think, we have no right to a final jucg- 
ment. We soon iearn that most of our opinions ace formed because of our 
previous environment and that only by frcelv exchanging tdess with othe 
can we approuch a fair, Unbiasec Cpinion arrived at through objecuve thair 
ing. Although we adopt the skeptical att\‘nde, that statements are acceptal 
only when they meet the test of analysis, yet we insist on Dulding uj; 
lief after this study. We always distinguish between argument and discus 
sion In an argument a speaker stacks to Dis opinion and tries te beat down 
his opponent; in a discussion the different individuals express their views 
and try to see the merit in the position of the others. 

A common failing of the college man is inability to express himself 
clearly and concisely. He may be ever so keen in his analysis of trieas but 
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wieen he tries to eapiain therm be is not only in expre 
he cannot do so intelligently. [t bas been an interesting experience to watch 
young men gradualiy acquire confidence in their effort to discuss difficult 
subjects 

About a dozen men meet at my home at six in the evening. An “Eats” 


committee provides food for a social hour. Beginning at 7 o'clock we devote 


about an-hour to the study of music through phonograph records. We try 
to analyze the structure of the symphony, the sonata, the concerto, grand 
opera, the great field of sacred music, and finally modern music contrasted 
with the older harmonies. Many boys have said that they acquired their first 
interest in great music in this way and ace grateful for the opportunity to 
gain some apprecistion of this field of human expression. 

Then comes the main discussion after a brief outline. There is no pre- 
pared program for feur tne boys would consider these meetings just another 
course, which would mean an immediate drop in interest. 1 have found it 
wise, as a leader, to spend a little time in preparation so that the dascussions 
shall be clear and logical. Frequentiy a university professor or other 
Lawrence citizen is invited to help in treating a subject about which he is | 


‘especially qualified to speak. Tne meetings usuaily close about ten o'clock 


but it has not been unusua! to break up at midnight. Any one ts free to leave 
at any time if he feeis he must study for the next day. ; 

The subjects selected offer an interesting criterson on what the students | 
are thinking. Always, the first subject is education: what is the matter with 
it and what can be done about it. Close to this comes religion as it affects the 
college man. After these the problems nearest to themselves such as moral ? 
values, sex, and kindred topics take precedence over economic questions. 
With the approach of the war and its intense impact on their lives, the 
students have shown far more interest and greater information as to worid 
affairs. 

It has been said that the function of the leader of such a group should 
be restricted to opening the subject, guiding the talk, and encouraging oth- 
ers to take part. As a result of years of association with the group [ am in-_ 
clined to doubt this. It is his function, of course, to outhme the subject, ex- 
plain the various problems involved as objectively as possible, and to try to 
arouse interest and the cesire to be heard He must try, above all, to set the 
men at their ease and to do away with the stiffness and formality of the 
classroom. I believe the leader has a further duty Frequent!y, a number of 
boys who have made a speci@! study of a certain subject are inclined to dis- — 
cuss this to the exclusion of the others In philosophy, economics, matters 
pertaining to medicine, scientific research, and other lines of thought a few 
boys may so dominate the discuss:on that the meeting becomes a specialized 
group talking about what interests only themselves. The leader may allow a 
limited amount of this but as soon as he sees the ethers becoming resticss and 
inattentive he must Lring the talk back to the experience of all if he cares 
to keep the membership varied and from all parts of the campus. Of course 
I have tried to put across certain ideas of my own. [t would be impossible to _ 
play the part of participant ond ieadey without impressing on the group ideas 
regarding moral standards, personai integrity, and intellectual growth I try 
to do this through questions and discussion rather than by unposing arbi- 
trary demands and rigid standards. I prefer, and I believe the boys agree ae 
me, to take an active part in the talks rather than be solely a moderator. 
It has been a privilege to watch how domestic and international events 
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ing them find their spiritual goal and to find a reason for existence. Even in 
the prosperous twenties many boys were asking, “Why are we here?” and 
in the numerous bull sessions occurring throughout the campus this question 
constantly arose. Throughout the tense thirties college youth gave greater 
thought to this. Sterner living conditions and scarcer opportunities called 
out social awareness. Many youths interpreted their own living and their 
own security in terms of security for their fellows. Some made their ideals 
a social crusade and some admitted ther standard of values was partly 
spiritual instead of entirely materialistic and selfish. At first the war 
threatened to upset these values, but, as confusion disappeared and char- 
acter beyan to assert itself, thoughtful young men and voung women read- 
justed their thinking and moral values. During the period after the war these 
young people nad to meet the disimtegrating force that war always brings 
and to re-interpret their ideals and ethical codes. 

These meetings have been stimuiaiing to me and a constant challenge. 
I believe | have gained wisdom as a result of this association with exception- 
al young men. [t has made for alertness and a sifting of my own experience. 
To meet them on a common basis I have ecquired a tolerance and under- 
standing of youth I could have obtained in ro other way. 


The Avocational Objective of 
The Educational Theater 


“WILLIAM TAYLOR WILKOFF 

he educationa! theater of today is enjoying such a fine response from the 

people financially, that the one basic goal has become that of satisfying 

the customer. . I wonder whether that is what should be the prime con- 
sideration when planning a school theater program for the year. Too many 
schools are interested only in doing the best possible job, technically, so as 
to entice the theater goer to return again, forgetting the student. Casts are 
chosen from picked students and many times the shy, reticent youngster 
who wants a chance to act but is too backward to push does not even make 
the “official” try-outs' Too many times in the work of producing the best 
possible piey we overlook a marvelous opportunity to help youngsters come 
out of their shelis. 

Good box office receipts stimulate the interest of the schoo) authorities, 
and more money 1s thus allocated to speech and drama depar*ments. How- 
ever what should be our prima.y objective in teaching tie art of acting? 
1 feel that our aim should be one of helping students find themselves, their 
interests, and needs, through the expressiveness of the stage. 

The opportunities in acting professionally ave slira and the student who 
has this objective in mind should be told just what obstacles are before him. 
The exceptional actor works most of the time, the average actor manages to 
est, the poor actor tramps the streets iooking for a bit part or a handout in 
order to insure his next meal. “Chance plays a part in the selection of 
young players. The aspirant muct steei himself to the freakishness of luck.” 
Luck runs out like the sands in an hour glass, and the young hopeful w:'! 
head for hore a sadder but much wiser individual. This is a way of learn 
ing, tt is true, but I feel that the avocational objective rather than the vo- 
" Mr. Wilkoff is instructor of Speech ot Bethel College, North Newton, Kansos 
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cational should be the most tmportant in the educatic oneal theater today. 


School drama should be that activity which has a definite educational 4 


objective. It should be directed toward the broadening of the personalities 
of those involved. Students planning to enrol! in drama classes, or take 
part in school plays should be taught the rudiments of the theater as aids 
to bettering personal habits. This means that plays need to be picked not 
just for their audience appeal but for their instructive value to the students 
involved as weil. It is possible to carry out a dramatic program with this 
objective in mind. 

It will have to be admitted that a performance which is poor in the 
eyes of the audience will hurt all future dramatic presentations regardiess 
of the personality improvement to one or more of the students actually in- 
volved in the performance. This is, then, the problem which faces the edu- 
cational theater. I am wondering whether it means that the burden of 
teaching theater lies in the educating of the audiences to realize that the 
school theater is not running competition with the professional theater. It 


is indeed unfortunate when the typical school audience attempts to compare: 


the school group with the professionai actors seen in the movie house around 
the corner. Dramatics in the school shoula be for education and inspira- 
tion, not for comparison and contrast of thespian artistry. 

As an institution and an art, the theater will always be cherished as one 
of mankind's finest cultural achievements. For the most part the indi- 
vidua! works in the theater to satisfy himself. [n it he is given the oppor- 
tunity to fulfill his natural instincts of expression through the medium of 
any one of the arts and crafts that are embraced in a theater production. 
The educationa! theater: in furthering the cultura! interest of people ful- 
fills an avocational need as no other activity of the school can. Better than 
any other sirgle institution, the schoo] stage can be at once a playground, 
shop, workroom, and laboratory; and experience proves that youth finds 
it to be an appealing one. 

If the modern college or university is going to minister to the whole 
life of the individual rather than to narrow segments of intellect, it must 
minister to his recreational needs as well. The educational theater can con- 
tribute much toward this end without using the recreational materials as a 
means for finding jobs for exceptional students. 


Years ago, long hours of work for men and burdensome household , 


duties for women made leisure time an incidental thing and what to do 
with this leisure time never troubled the American people, for mast people 
were too tired to do anything. Today snort working hours, household aids, 
improved education and other thyigs help lighten the load of the average 
American. The educational theater, through the avocationa! objective, can 
give people something to do with theis leisure time. Community theaters are 
springing up all over the country and you are, supposedly, never too old to 
act. The training received in even an incidental way through work done 
in the educational theater will heip peopie in thew everyday life. Al) the 
world being a stage, the educationa! theater should teach with the objective 
in mind that the students go forth onto the grandest of ail stages equipped to 
face that which life has to offer. 


The membership of Kansas tn the Speech Association of America, as 
given in the 1949 Directory, now stands at fifty-four members; this is an in- 
crease of nine members over the registration of last year. 
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The University of Missouri 
Off-Campus «linic 
“JAMES D. LAMBERT 


he University of Missouri Off-Campus Clinic was begun in January 1947 

when a community not far from Columbia found that s®verai children in 

its public school system had speech problems. Tne schoo! nurse wrote 
to the clinic to make appointments for diagnostic conferences, but when it 
became apparent thet there were a number of children who seemed in need 
of remedial speech, it was suggested that mstead of bringing the children 
to Columbia, the clinic go to the community. Since that first visit to a 
neighboring town, visits have been made to seventeen cornmunities, invol- 
ving almost forty-three hundred miles of travel, and four hundred fifty-six 
children have been seen with their parents and teachers 

Requests for these clinics come from the school nurses and superin- 
tendents, public health nurses, cémimunity service clubs and others. A clinic 
team of six to ten members gathers its equipment—aucivmeters, instruc- 
tion sheets, tests, record blanks, tuning forks, books, and flachlights—and 
leaves Columbia early on a Saturday morning. The clinic is often held in 
one of the pubiic schools of the county seat or in the county healih center 
There, the children who seem to be in need of acvice about speech problems 
asseinbie, with their parents and teachers, to consult with the members of 
the clinic team. 

The major work of the clinic can be divided into four tasks: ta’ gather- 
ing information; (b> testing the individual; ‘c) diagnosis; and ‘d) therapy. 
Information gathering begins before the clinic arrives at the community. 
When an agency writes to us requesting that the clinic visit their community, 
@ preliminary examination sheet for each child is sent to the requesting 
agency to be filled out and returned to us before time for the clinic to make 
its visit. This sheet provides for such information as the name and birth- 
date of the child and his parents; the birth history of the child; the health 
and educational history of the child; other speech difficulties in the house- 
hold, and a brief description of the difficulty—that is, what the parents and 
teachers have observed. The replies to this last item have been most tn- 
teresting. They range from rather complete descript.ons of the speech of 
the child to, most common, “He don’t taik plain.” “Closes mcuth as though 
teeth were in her way,’ wrote one mother, and another ‘rcte, “Substitution 
of letters end chopping and chewing of letters.’ 

When the child arrives at the cliric, a clinician, using (his preliminary 
sheet as a reference point, interviews the childs parents and teacner, fol- 
iowing up leads provided by the preliminary sheet seeking ‘additional in- 
formation that might be of value in mak.ng a diagnos.s 

After this interview, the child is given a series of esis. He is given a 
twenty decibel sweep test for hearing, and it he is unable to pass it a com- 
plete audiogram is obtained. One or more tests of articulatory skil! varying 
from picture tests to sentence tests are administereci during which the ex- 
amuner notes conversational skill, voice, rhythm, as wel! as articulation and 
language development. 

" Mr, Lombert is @ member of the facuity of the University of Missour 
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The results of these tests, with the information gathered and any addi- 
tional observations from the examiner, are sent with the child to the Y 
diagnostic conference. Here the diagnostician administers any additional 
tests she may think necessary-—tuning fork tests of hearing, the simpler 
tests of intelligence, tests of coordination, diadochokinesis, muscular control 
and others. An examination is made of-the oral cavity and any anomalies 
are noted. Then diagnosis and prognosis are given. 

From the diagnostic conference, the child and his parents and teacher, 
who have been accompanying him ail this time, mect with a clinician, who 
has been taking notes on the diagnostic conference. who spends as much 
time as is necessary explaining the difficulty, demonstrating techniques of 
therapy, and advising and instructing the parents and teacher as to a course 
of therapy for home or school or both. Mimeographed sheets of suggestions 
for therapy and sample drills are given to the parents and teacher to assist | 
them in their work with the child. Upon the return of the clinic to the | 
campus, the clinician who met with the case writes a report stating the 
essential findings and his suggestions for therapy which is sent to the schoo! 
the chiid attends. 

. In the school year from September 1947 to June 1948 the clinic visited 
six communities and saw a total of one hundred twenty-nine cases. Of 
these, eighty-four, or almost sixty-five percent, were articulatory; ten, or 
eight percent, were siutterers; four, or three percent, were cleft palate; 
and eight, or over six percent, had no defect. 

it In the school year from September 1948 to June 1949, the clinic visited 

,* seven communities and saw one hundred forty-eight cases. Of these, fifty- t 

five percent were articulatory, eleven percent were stutterers, five percent 

} were cases of delayed speech, and ten percent had no defect. 

In the two and one-half years of its existence, then, the Missouri Off- 

Bye te Campus Clinic has visited a total of seventeen communities for a total of 

i! 4,290 miles and has seen a tota! of four hundred fifty-six cases. Of these 

' sixty-one percent were articulatory; thi:tteen percent were stutterers; four 

} percent were phonatory errors; and almost ten percent had no defect. I 

am sometimes inclined to think that these last ten percent are as important 

as all the others combined. I like to think that here were forty-three. boys 

‘ and girls kept off the rolls of the speech defectives because we were able to 

convince their parents and teachers that their speech was normal before 

they convinced the child that it was not. ' 

Such a program as has been outlined here has a value both to the 

members of the clinic and the communities visited. Its value to the clini-— 

i cians is obvious. Aside from the actual clinic experience, which is by no 

means to be underestimated, the opportunity to assume supervised respons!- 
bility is invaluable. Each clinician must assume the responsibility of his 
assignment whether it be for information gathering, testing, or therapy. 
He meets the public in a situation where it ts looking to him for assistance 
and guidance. He has an opportunity to observe first hand the ignorance 
of the layman regarding speech problems. He meets the cases in their 
own environment and under conditions comparable to those he will meet | 
when he goes into the field to practice. 
Probably the greatest worth of the clinic has been in showing re) 

parents and teachers that speech problems do exist and yet their correction | 
is a process that often can be carried on in the class-room and in the home. ' 
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School of Speech 


University of Denver 


Nineteenth Annual Rocky Mountain Speech Conference 
February 16-18, 1950 
Fifteenth Summer High School Speech Groups Laboratory 
June 19-July 21: July 24-August 25 
Special Workshops During Summer of 1950: 


Workshop in Interpersona! Communication—June 19-July 21 
Workshop in Basic Communication—July 24-August 25 


Concentrations and Area Programs in: 

Speech and Hearing Disorders, Public Speaking and Dis- 
cussion, Oral Reading, Speech Education, Basic Communi- 
cation. 


Residence Facilities for Patients in Speech and Hearing 
Disorders. 


Degrees: B. A., M. A., Ph. D., Ed. D. 


For information about the School of Speech, address Dr. 


Elwood Murray. Director, School of Speech, University of Denver, 
Denver. Colorado. 
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Speech News in lhansas 


At the Fort Hays Speech Institute, 
October 22, Gerald Pearson and F. 
C. Buehler of K.U., assisted by W. 
D. Moreland and Jack Rodgers of 
Fort Hays Political Science depart- 
ment, discussed civi! rights, the high 
school extempore subject. At the in- 


stitute, demonstration readings were ° 


given and two rounds of practice de- 
bates were held. Eleven schools sent 
representatives. 

Russell High presented “The Pat- 
sy,” November 1, directed by Rosan- 
na Healey. Fort Hays gave Sutton 
Vane’s “Outward Bound,” October 
26-27. 

In the field of dramatic art Wyan- 
dotte High School is offering a varied 
program of piays. The first three-act 

lay, given October 15, was “Strictly 
orma!”; the second play, November 
16-17, “Mother is a Freshman”; while 
the third three-act play to be given 
in February will be “Years Ago.” The 
Christmas Assembiy has always been 
a@ great tradition at Wyandotte. For 
years the play “Why the Chimes 
Rang” was given. st year the 
lay, “A Song is Born” was given. 
is year an original Christmas ad- 


aptation of the story, “The Little 
Match Girl” will be staged. The 
Drama Classes study history of dra- 
ma fur six weeks, one-act plays for 
six weeks, then six weeks more of 
history. This is repeated the second 
semester. The one-act plays the 
first semester are comedies: the sec- 
ond semester serious plays are stud- 
ied: the instructor is Mr. W. Knapp. 
The Radio Workshop of Wyandotte 
has a 15 minute spot on WHB eve 
Saturday morning at 9:45; Mr. 
Billingsiey is the director. 

Speech Classes at Wyandotte are 
striving to incorporate the funda- 
mentals of good speech in each as- 
signment; these assignments have 
varied from telling a favorite child- 
hood story to reading of poetry. The 
Debate Class is larger than in pre- 
vious years with a lively group al! 
looking forward to attending the var- 
ious tournaments of the state. Mr. 
L. Jensen is the subject of an article 
in the Rostrum. National Publication 
of the National Forensic League. 

Mrs. Virginia Carter, formerly 
speech instructor of Hays High, is . 
teaching at Lakin; Doris Star Pper | 


Come in and see the new 
Bell Re-Cord-O-fone 
Tape Recorder 


only $159.50 


Records permanently on easily stored tape 

Erases while re-recording for thousands of re-recordings 
Operated easily by students or teachers 

Packs in easily carried (29 lbs.) case (19 «8x 12 in.) 
Extra one-hour reels of tape for only about $3.50 
Sturdily built for low-cost maintenance 


lowest price in history. 


322 Jackson 


Ideal for teachers and students of public speaking, debate, 
dramatics, foreign languages, and music. The new RE-CORD-O 
fone is the latest development of the Bell Co. laboratories at the 


OVERTON ELECTRIC CO. 


Topeka, Kansas 
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eph’s Coliege changed speech instruc- 
tors. now employing Mr. James Con- 
rad, frora Duquesne University, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. He will have charge of 
debate. Dolores Griffing has more 
speech work this year, going from 
Salina Junior High to Senior High. 


Mr. Capper writes that debate 
prospects at Atchison this yeur are 
the best since the War Seven debat- 
ers from last year’s squad are back, 
including three or four who rep- 
resented Atchison in the district con- 
test last year. He says, “My group 
of twenty-six beginning debaters is 
the best with which have ever 
worked.” 


At the University of Wichita, four 


new members of the staff for 1949- 
50 are: Mrs. Marie Peterson, Mrs. 


‘instructors in speech), and M: Rob 
Williams (Assistant Professor an 
Speech’. Gorsch has an AB from 
Iowa, Nelson ar. MA from Michigan, 
and Williams «4 BS from Kansas 
State Williams is a free lance radio 
writer, having written such shows as 
Sky King” and “Buck Rogers.” He 
now writes the script for the news- 
paper “Buck Rogers” strip. Williams 
handles broadcasting stations WUCR 
‘wired wireless AM) and KMUW (‘F- 
M), twin voices of the University of 
Wichita. Professor Leslie Piake, who 
has been in charge of forensics, has 
been appointed Director of Extension 
and Aduit Education at W.U. and will 
turn over the debate aciivities in 
February to Assistant Professor 
Phillip J. Mohr, who will come from 
Ohio State University in February. 
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JENKINS MUSIC COMPANY 
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School of Speech 
Northwestern University 


Chicago—Evanston, Illinois 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR UNDERGRADUATE AND 
GRADUATE STUDY IN SPEECH 


% Over nine hundred majors in Speech from forty-five states and 
foreign countries. 


*% A Faculty and Staff of ninety-five persons. 


% Departments of Public Speaking, Speech Correction and Audi- 
ology, Theatre, Interpretation, Radio and Television, Speech 


Education. 


* Degrees in Speech: B.S., M.A., Ed.D., Ph.D. 


% The University Theatre, Radio Playshop, Workshop Theatre, 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, Debate and Oratory. 


*% Clarion DeWitt Hardy Scholarships in Forensics, Edgar Bergen 
Foundation Scholarships in Theatre and Radio, C. C. Bunch 
Fellowships in Speech and Hearing, School Scholarships and 
Fellowships. 


A Friendly Campus on the Shore of Lake Michigan 


For information about the School of Speech, address JAMES 
H. McBURNEY, Dean of the School of Speech, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. 
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